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cheerfully do without them lest some of the others should
get through likewise. The only fault with the mechanism
is that it is not perfect enough. It fails when there is
great clamor out of doors, for there is always cowardice
inside, and then a Bland Bill or something of that sort
can get a two-thirds vote and rise above the barrier of
obstruction.
Laissez-faire is a maxim of policy. It is not a rule of
science. Here we have another point of cardinal im-
portance in the social wrangle of the day. No sound
thinking is possible if we fail to distinguish correctly the
domain of art from that of science. Science deals with
what is true. The laws which it discovers admit of no
exceptions, and when correctly stated cannot be over-
stated. The scientific man has reached the limit of his
domain when he has laid down what he has found to be
true. It is immaterial whether anybody believes it or
profits by it or not. Here there is no room for maxims.
There is nothing approximate or rough that is not im-
perfect, needing more work put on it. When, however,
we go over to the domain of art, that is, of the application
of scientific laws by human intelligence to the fulfillment
of our purposes, we have come upon an entirely different
domain. The limitations of our intelligence and the
complications of natural phenomena as they actually
occur prevent all clear, absolute, and unmodified rules.
Maxims alone are in order over the whole domain of art.
They embody long experience of mankind in the work or
art, that is, in getting along as well as is practically possible
towards the goal we' want to reach under the circum-
stances in which we find ourselves and with the means
at our disposal. For instance, if we are dealing with the
phenomena of exchange, it belongs to science to analyze
those phenomena and find out their laws. We talk about